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Labor Leaders Sift 
World Union Plans 


Lewis Makes Report to A. F. of L. 
on Recent Activities of Inter- 
national Labor Group 


DECISION ON ISSUE AWAITED 


Considered Improbable That the 
U. S. Will Join I. L. O. With- 
out Labor Approval 


The closing hours of the last session 
of Congress saw the passage of a joint 
resolution which only recently has begun 
to attract serious attention. The resolu- 
tion, seemingly passed at the request of 
the administration, authorizes the presi- 
dent to declare our adherence to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The I. L.O. 
is located at Geneva, and, while connected 
with the League of Nations, is an entirely 
independent international organization 
whose purpose is to improve the living 
conditions of the. workers in all parts of 
the world. 


A. F. of L. to Decide 


While the president and Secretary of 
Labor Perkins are believed to favor im- 
mediate participation by the United States 
in the work of the I. L. O., recent events 
seem to show that the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor will be the 
deciding factor. Ever since the creation 
of the I. L. O. in 1919 American labor 
has been bitterly divided on the question 
of joining an international organization to 
further labor’s cause. Debate was re- 
sumed on this troublesome question last 
week when John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, appeared be- 
fore the executive council of the A. F. of 
L. and reported fully on the aims, struc- 
ture and work of the I. L. O. 


His report was naturally greeted with 
great interest as the Roosevelt recovery 
program has recently undertaken to ac- 
complish locally what the International 
Labor Organization is striving to achieve 
on the international stage. On more than 
one occasion President Roosevelt has jus- 
tified the minimum wage, maximum hour, 
and child labor provisions in the N.R. A. 
codes on the ground that they tend to raise 
the standard of living of the American 
workingman. These and similar reforms 
have been advocated in the interest of 
labor the world over by the I. L. O. since 
1919. 

But besides this similarity of purpose 
between our Blue Eagle program and that 
of Geneva, it is argued that plain self- 
interest would seem to dictate that the 
United States encourage the activities of 
the I. L. O. Increased wages and lower 
hours in the United States mean higher 
cost of production for American manu- 
facturers, anxious to compete for world 
trade. If this is so, it is plainly to our 
advantage not to go forward alone. With 
this in mind it becomes important to note 
the history and methods of the I. L. O. 
up to the moment. 

_ Both the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the National Recovery Program 
were instituted in times of grave social un- 
rest. During the peace negotiations follow- 
Ing the World War, organized labor from 


(Concluded on page 6) 


—Fitzpatrick in St, Louis Post-DISPATCH 
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Learning How to Live 


The thought is expressed sometimes that the hardships incident to the depression may 
teach us a great deal about life. We may learn, it is said, that we need not depend so 
exclusively upon material possessions. Deprived of our customary enioyments, we may 
come to appreciate those rarer pleasures which may be had without money and without 
price. Possibly this hope that when we emerge from the Valley of Depression we will 
find ourselves on higher spiritual ground, is not well based. Perhaps it is born of our 
anxiety to see a silver lining to the cloud. Adversity, after all, is not the best of teach- 
ers. If, against our wills, we give up accustomed satisfactions, we are too likely to go 
back to them when necessity relaxes her hold upon us. The depression may, indeed, 
And 


Modern peoples, and especially Amer- 


do something to broaden the range of our enjoyments, but education can do more. 
there is need that we should bend it to that end. 
icans, have come to depend too much upon ready-made satisfactions. We depend too 
much upon expensive pleasures and we suffer in consequence when the costly satisfactions 
are withdrawn. ‘Nowadays people think how dull life must have been in the Middle 
Ages, when there was no chance of getting about, no cinemas, no wireless, no music halls, 
no restaurants,” says Sir Philip Gibbs, in his thoughtful book “The Way of Escape.” 
“They had their outdoor 


In the time of Charles II, England 


“But those folk made their own amusements,” he replies. 
games and dances, their indoor games and dances. 
was a nest of singing birds. Friends went to one another’s houses with violas and double 
basses and flutes and fiddles. 
which some of them, like Samuel Pepys, composed in their spare time. 


They played quartettes and sang glees and madrigals, 
The village was 
seething with a simple kind of social activity, at harvest time, at Christmas, on feast 
And it would be 
Furthermore, each individual, without waiting for governmental 


days and holidays. . . . It would be good to revive some of all that.” 
possible to restore it. 
or social action, may learn how to broaden his interests so as to escape much of his de- 
pendence upon the uncertain advantages of wealth. “Art, music, poetry, science, philos- 
ophy,” to quote Gibbs again, “have a value beyond material things because they reveal 
life and make us more alive to its rhythm, more sensitive to the mystical joys of form, 
color, sound, touch, smell—those senses and perceptions by which our minds are illu- 
mined, and by which we experience those moments of ecstasy or of revelation which 
reconcile us to much that is painful and tragic in this world.” 
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Nationalization of 
Silver Is Proclaimed 


President Orders Metal in U. S. 
Taken Over by Treasury at 
50.01 Cents an Ounce 


PART OF SILVER PURCHASE ACT 


Seen as Political Act to Stop 
Inflationists and Reelect 
Western Senators 


As the country was gold-conscious a year 
ago, immersed in discussions of the gold- 
buying program of the administration and 
its possible effects upon the well-being of 
the average citizen, so today it has be- 
come more or less silver-conscious as a re- 
sult of a series of moves altering the status 
of the white metal. The latest of these 
moves came only a few days ago, the day 
before the president returned to Washing- 
ton from his vacation. It was an order pro- 
viding for the nationalization of silver. By 
means of a presidential proclamation and 
an executive decree, the president of the 
United States ordered all persons in the 
country having in their possession silver 
bullion to turn it over to the Treasury 
within ninety days. They were to be paid 
50.01 cents an ounce for their silver, Cer- 
tain exceptions were made. Possessors of 
silver to be used for industrial purposes, 
or for the arts, or for a limited number of 
other things, as well as those having silver 
coins, were excluded from the provisions 
of the decree. 


Metal 

It is obvious that the immediate objec- 
tive of this silver-nationalization program 
is to garner into the vaults of the United 
States Treasury all the monetary silver of 
the country. In this respect, the step re- 
cently taken resembles very closely the ac- 
tion which has been taken during the last 
year or so in nationalizing gold. All mon- 
etary gold has now been taken over by the 
government. Banks and others having in 
their possession monetary gold—coins or 
bullion—were ordered to deliver it to the 
government. Now, the same thing is be- 
ing done with silver. The national govern- 
ment has acted to commandeer the bulk 
of monetary metal in the country. What 
the government intends to do with the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
and silver once it has them safely locked 
up in its vaults and mints is not clearly in- 
dicated. About the only thing that is fairly 
certain at this time is that the Roose- 
velt administration is preparing to launch 
further monetary experiments in an attempt 
to push recovery. 

Whatever may be the ultimate outcome 
of the silver-nationalization plan—and no 
one is now in a position to make a pre- 
diction on that score—it may fairly be 
said that the step is far less significant or 
revolutionary than many have been led to 
believe. It is merely the logical sequence 
of the legislative and executive action on 
silver of the last year. By decreeing that 
all silver shall be placed in the possession 
of the national government, the president 
only carried out a provision of the silver 
purchase act signed June 19. By the 
terms of that act, the chief executive was 
authorized to nationalize silver should cir- 
cumstances warrant such a step. Far more 
important are the silver purchase act itself 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Municipalities in the Black; Aluminum Workers Strike; The 
Utopians; Constitutionalism in California; Gold Ex- 
ported Again; Republicans Continue Fire 





T last good news is beginning to 

trickle in from the nation’s munici- 
palities. Recent reports from all sections 
of the country show that finally our cities 
are beginning to use black ink instead of 
red. Balanced city budgets are resulting 
from strict economy measures and _ in- 
creased tax collections. 

From the far coast, Controller Leavey 
reports that San Francisco is in the best 
financial condition it has enjoyed in ten 
years. Dallas is so well satisfied with its 
financial status that it plans to restore 
some salary cuts next year. Chicago is 
paying its school teachers this year. Kansas 
City reports no unpaid city bills. Phila- 
delphia, according to City Controller Wil- 
son, is ‘in better condition than at any time 
since the depression started,’ while De- 
troit and New York also report themselves 
to be in better financial shape. This is 
welcome news after the drouth, strikes, and 
similar bad tidings. 


Aluminum Workers Strike 


The latest industrial dispute to harass 
the Roosevelt administration has broken 
out in the aluminum industry. Backed by 


the American Federation of Labor, the 
workers in six of the Mellon-controlled 
plants of the Aluminum Company of 


America have gone out on strike for their 
rights under the collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the NRA. The workers com- 
plain that the company will not sign a con- 
tract with the Aluminum Workers’ Coun- 
cil, an affiliate of the A. F. of L., though 
they say it represents 90 per cent of the 
workers. They contend that different wages 
are paid at different company plants and 
that the work-sharing scheme in one of the 
plants cuts the men’s monthly income to 
less than that paid families on relief. 

The company, on the other hand, argues 
that the union is demanding a closed shop. 
It says that the A. F. of L. is attempting to 
coerce all workers to join its organization. 
The National Labor Relations Board, 
which was appointed by President Roose- 
velt to make decisions on labor contro- 
versies arising under Section 7-a of the 
NRA, has now stepped in to arbitrate the 
matter and to determine what should be 
done to bring about justice. 


Bigger and Better Planes 

Igor Sikorsky, designer of the S-42 Bra- 
zilian Clipper, which broke all records a 
short time ago for transport seaplane flight, 
predicts that airliners three times as large 
as his giant flying boat will soon prove 
their practicability. Whereas the Brazilian 
Clipper, fully loaded, weighs 38,000 pounds, 
Mr. Sikorsky believes that a flying boat 
weighing about 100,000 pounds would be 
about right for passenger and mail service 
when regular transatlantic routes are es- 
tablished. 


Union Label Campaign 


A campaign for wider use of the union 
label is about to be launched by the direc- 
tors of the union label department of the 
American Federation of Labor. Matthew 
Woll, president of the department, has ex- 
plained the purposes of the campaign as 
follows: 

“We will seek to promote the sale and 
use of commodities that bear the union 
label on the ground that this label is the 
only effective guarantee that wage, hour and 
other conditions above the NRA standards 
are being lived up to by the manufacturers 
of the products.” While this is the primary 
object of the campaign, the secondary ef- 
fect will of necessity be to stimulate the 
nurchase of American-made goods, for they 
alone will bear the union label. 


The Utopians 


A secret political organization—the 
Utopian Society—has grown up in the 
West. Its membership, which is rapidly 
growing, is estimated at 250,000. The 
Utopians propose to establish a social 
state, within the limits of the Federal 
Constitution, which will “provide and guar- 
antee economic security to every man, 
woman and child in America.” This it 
would accomplish by peaceful methods. Its 
platform calls for the education of “the 
American people along economic lines, so 
that, by the use of reason and the ballot, 


rather than by the use of hate and the 
bomb, it may bring about a readjustment 
in national economic thinking, placing hu- 
man_ values before bond values, by stressing 
preduction for use rather than for profit.” 
The new society, according to the Uto- 
pians, will be created through the gradual 
confiscation of present invested wealth (by 
taxation methods under orderly amendment 
of the Constitution) and through the sup- 
plementing of the present financial system 
with one based wholly on human labor. 


A Constitutional Issue 


Since the recent general strike in San 
Francisco, a campaign has been waged in 
California, both by certain officials and 
private citizens, against Communists. Rad- 
icals have been arrested on vagrancy 
charges. The American Civil Liberties 
Union and more than a score of members 
of the American Bar, denounce these ar- 
rests as unconstitutional. Here is a recent 
statement put out by these lawyers: 


Constitutional liberties are in danger in 
California. Chief among the liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution are freedom of 
political belief and freedom of the person from 
lawless arrest. On these our form of govern- 
ment rests. 

On July 17 it was publicly known in San 
Francisco that certain private individuals con- 
templated raiding the meeting places of cer- 
tain other private individuals. The police pro- 
vided no protection. The National Guard, 
called out to preserve the peace, provided no 
protection. 

The police arrested not the raiders, but the 
victims of the raids. The police seized the 
papers of their prisoners. The police closed 
their meeting places. Three hundred of these 
men have been jailed. The charge is vagrancy. 
Vagrants do not have meeting places to be 
closed. Vagrancy does not call for lawless 
seizure of papers. The police have imprisoned 
these men for their political views. The police 
have imprisoned 300 men on American soil, 
in defiance of the American Constitution. The 
mayor of San Francisco sees fit to say that 
these 300 men have Communist beliefs. The 
mayor of San Francisco has stated to the 
press that he will not tolerate in the city per- 
sons whom he chooses to think Communists. 


The mayor of San Francisco and others 
who are waging warfare against Com- 
munists defend their actions by declaring 
that radicalism must be put down in ordei 
that law and order may be maintained. 


Steel Again 

The National Steel Labor Board is ar- 
ranging to hold its first supervised election 
of spokesmen for collective bargaining un- 
der Section 7-a of the National Recovery 
Act. Judge Walter P. Stacy, chairman of 
the board, has obtained the consent of the 
owners of the Apollo Steel Company of 
Apollo, Pennsylvania, to a board-supervised 
election in which the employees will decide 
what organization shall represent them for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 

The manner in which the election rules 
and procedure are being worked out is at- 
tracting considerable attention because it 
is believed that precedents of great value 
will be set up in the case. The chief argu- 


ments are now centering around the form New York to France. 
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of the ballot. The board will have to de- 
cide whether it wants to hold a preliminary 
weeding-out election, whether it wants the 
name of individuals or organizations on the 
ballot, under what circumstances a new 
election may be called, and whether the 
group receiving the largest single vote is 
to speak for the whole plant even if they 
be less than a majority of all the workers. 


Another Drouth Victim 


Winter holds no charms for the con- 
sumer if recent predictions made by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace turn out to be 
true. The secretary predicts a rise of six or 
seven per cent in general living costs, with 
an even larger increase in food prices, due 
primarily to the recent drouth. He de- 
clares, however, that the government will 
soon swing into action to prevent any arti- 
ficial boosting of prices of foodstuffs. This 
may be accomplished by a temporary re- 
laxation of acreage control, and by the 
purchase of surplus commodities harvested 
under market-control agreements to be held 
as a check against profiteering. 


Against the New Deal 


A National Republican news service has 
just been inaugurated by the National Re- 
publican Club. The new publication is ex- 
pected to provide campaign fodder for 
G. O. P. organizations and newspapers all 
over the country. In its first number the 
National Republican Club Review makes 
a vigorous attack on the “alphabetical 
agencies of the bureaucratic machine in 
Washington,” and promises to spare no 
pains to keep its readers informed on their 
activities. Writing with reference to an al- 
leged subservience by Congress to the 
president, the Review asserts: “If ever a 
nation was given a new government, peace- 
fully or by revolution, the United States 
has been given one by these delegations of 
power.” The review also has a few kind 
words for Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, who is described as the “president’s 
political left hand” and as having turned 
the agencies of the New Deal “into great 
reservoirs of political patronage.” 


Gold Exported 


Those who have been watching the mon- 
etary policy of the United States closely 
since our abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard more than a year ago saw indications 
of an impending change in the recent ship- 
ment of $1,000,000 worth of gold from 
The gold was ex- 
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DROUTH STRICKEN AREAS OF THE 


—From U. S8. Department of Agriculture 


UNITED STATES 


GRAND COULEE 
With a sketch of the proposed high dam and highway bridge. 
000 has been appropriated to construct the first unit of the dam. 


Columbia Basin 
DAM SITE 

A federal loan of $63,000,- 
Work was begun last year, 


—From 


Commission 


ported by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
one of the largest banks of New York, 
and the shipment was authorized by the 
government. This is the first time since 
the spring of 1933 that any appreciable 
amount of gold has left our shores, al- 
though imports of the metal have been 
fairly heavy. Observers see in this trans- 
action a sign that the government is modi- 
fying somewhat its monetary policy by 
removing the rigid restrictions applying to 
the possession and disposition of the yellow 
metal. 

Important, perhaps, is the fact that this 
export was authorized at a time when con- 
servative financial leaders and _ bankers 
were in a quandary as to the possible ef- 
fects of the silver nationalization program 
now being put into effect. Following the 
president’s proclamation, the dollar, in 
terms of francs and pounds and marks 
and belgas and lire, slumped perceptibly, 
largely on account of fears of inflation. 
By permitting the export of gold, the gov- 
ernment automatically causes the dollar to 
rise in value in terms of foreign currencies. 

Some time ago, Secretary Morgenthau 
promised that if the dollar should fall below 
the gold export point—the point at which 
it is cheaper to ship gold abroad than to 
make payments by means of dollars—he 
would authorize the shipment of the yel- 
low metal. That is what happened last 
week. The dollar fell to the point where 
the French franc was worth 6.68 cents, and 
as it is worth only 6.63 cents in gold, it 
was cheaper to buy francs with gold than 
with dollars. When all countries are on a 
free international gold standard, there are 
no restrictions upon these shipments of 
gold and they serve to keep all currencies 
in balance. Thus the recent export from 
New York permits the gold standard to 
function, in that particular instance, as it 
always has in the past. 


Strikes in 1934 


Miss Frances Perkins, secretary of la- 
bor, predicts that there will be fewer strikes 
in 1935. Miss Perkins explains the 1934 
strike epidemic as being largely the result 
of misunderstandings over Section 7A of 
the National Recovery Act, and does not 
view the present situation as “alarming.” 

In her statement the secretary of labor 
asserted: “Section 7A is a new statute not 
completely understood by labor or employ- 
ers. We have resistance on the part of 
employers, sometimes based on ignorance, 
sometimes on misunderstanding and some- 
times on deliberate misinterpretation. 
When 7A is fully understood we shall 
avoid a great many strikes.” 

Miss Perkins also made public some of 
the statistics for the first full year of the 
United States Employment _ Service. 
12,634,974 persons were registered with the 
service for the year ended June 30, 1934. 
A total of 6,951,523 were placed in jobs, 
with 7,065,277 pending applications on 
June 30. Unfortunately, of those placed 
in jobs private industry was only able to 
absorb 1,305,873. 


Return of Prohibition? 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole, international head 
of the W. C. T. U., has just returned from 
the organization’s convention in Stock- 
holm. Mrs. Boole, who has been a life- 
long opponent of intoxicating liquors, 
declares that the world movement for pro- 
hibition has not retreated in the least. 
Asked her attitude with reference to a re- 
newed fight for prohibition in the United 
States, Mrs. Boole replied that there was 
“no question” that liquor advertising would 
increase the percentage of drunkards, and 
that the W. C. T. U. would go ahead with 
its intention of restoring prohibition. 
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Italy: Rumor still has it that Zita, once 
empress of Austria, is pulling every diplo- 
matic string possible to place her twenty- 
one-year-old son Otto on the ancient 
throne of the Hapsburgs in Vienna. Her 
movements are extremely secretive, which 
makes them all the more dramatic, caus- 
ing diplomatic circles to buzz with conjec- 
ture. The report comes that officials of 
the Italian government have cautioned 
Zita to soft-pedal the issue at this time 
because of the irreconcilable position which 
the Little Entente nations have taken to a 
Hapsburg restoration in Austria. In her 
present drive, it is said that Zita has back 
of her the entire Bourbon-Parma fortune, 
estimated at $100,000,000. 

While Zita is thus carrying on her cam- 
paign from the Bourbon-Parma estate in 
Italy, Otto is on vacation in the Scandi- 
navian countries. The heir to the Haps- 
burg possessions left his exiled home in 
Belgium some time ago, reported to be en 
route for Italy where he and his mother 
were supposed to broach the subject of 
restoration to Mussolini. News of his 
proposed destination leaked out, however, 
and young Otto changed his mind in order 
to avoid difficulties. What truth, if any, 
there may be to all the talk about Zita’s 
maneuvers cannot now be determined, but 
Hapsburg restoration is today probably 
the most entrancing topic of conversation 
over the diplomatic teacups. 


* * * 


Austria: Events in both the domestic 
and foreign fields in Austria have been of 
importance the last few days. On the home 
front, the government is attempting to 
clear up the mess left from the Nazi 
putsch. The cabinet has invoked stronger 
measures to curb the Austrian Nazis. A 
recent decree provides for the closing of 
factories and business establishments which 
promote Nazi principles. Another edict 
calls for the dismissal of Nazi employees 
and the substitution of non-Nazi workers. 
Moreover, the government is on the verge 
of a religious war against a number of the 
Protestant churches. The Schuschnigg cabi- 
net, like that of Dollfuss, is pro-Catholic 
and a majority of the people of Austria 
are Catholic. Many of the Protestants 
are ardent Nazis, and preachers have used 
strong language in denouncing the govern- 
ment and in eulogizing the Nazis. 

In the international arena, perhaps the 
most important development is the arrival 
of Germany’s new emissary to Austria, 
Franz von Papen. While Hitler is going to 
great lengths in Germany to stress the 
peaceful motives of the Nazis, and while 
he has taken stern measures to punish those 
Germans who were implicated in the Vi- 
enna uprising of a few weeks ago, the Aus- 
trians are nevertheless skeptical about von 
Papen’s mission. 

Meanwhile, the two leading figures in 
Austrian politics—Chancellor Schuschnigg 
and Vice-Chancellor von Starhemberg— 
have recently absented themselves from 
Vienna, the former to visit Premier Gém- 
boes of Hungary, and the latter to confer 
with Mussolini in Italy. While it was offi- 
cially denied that any significance attaches 
to these conferences, it is nevertheless ru- 
mored that they may have important 
efiects upon the future of the Danubian 
republic. Especially is this so since 
Schuschnigg is scheduled to visit Musso- 
lini in Rome within a few days. 


* * * 


Cuba: A little more than a year after the 
downfall of Machado—August 12, 1933— 
the political situation in Cuba looks black, 
indeed. As this is written, most of the 
communications of the island republic are 
tied up on account of a strike called to 
force the payment of back wages and the 


ousting of employees left over from the 
Machado régime. It is admitted that the 
Mendieta government is resting on very 
flimsy foundations. There is dissent among 
members of the cabinet and various groups 
are seeking to overthrow it. Labor through- 
out the island is restive and constantly 
flares up against the conservative political 
leaders. It will require all the political 
acumen Mendieta and his aides can muster 
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to prevent the lid from blowing off, thrust- 
ing the country into another serious polit- 
ical upheaval. 
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Haiti: Last Wednesday, August 15, the 
last of the American marines departed from 
Haitian shores, after an occupation of nine- 
teen years. It was on July 28, 1915, that 
the first American marines landed at Port- 
au-Prince to maintain order in the island. 
During the administration of President 
Hoover our policy in Haiti underwent 
gradual changes. Steps were taken to 
substitute Haitians for the Americans who 
occupied administrative and military posi- 
tions, When President Roosevelt took 
office with his new Latin American policy, 
the question of the occupation of Haiti 
received early consideration, and it was 
decided to evacuate the country as soon as 
possible. 
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Germany: The most recalcitrant group 
in Germany, the only group which Hitler 
has not been able effectively to bring 
under the wing of the National Socialist 
party through the process of gleichschal- 
tung, or coordination, is a fairly large 
number of Protestant ministers. More 
than a year ago, he had trouble with them 
when he tried to put all Protestant churches 
under the control of a dictator of religion, 
Reichsbishop Ludwig Miiller. At that time, 
President von Hindenburg intervened, urg- 
ing the chancellor to leave to the churches 
the freedom they had previously enjoyed. 
Following the death of von Hindenburg, 
the clash once more broke out, this time 
in a more violent form than a year ago. 

The recent trouble occurred only a few 
days ago following a meeting of the Na- 
tional Synod, the council presided over by 
Miiller, which aspires to a modification of 
Protestant dogma, to a Nazification of all 
churches, and to a number of other funda- 
mental innovations designed to bring the 
religious bodies more closely in line with 
German political aims. The group of pas- 
tors, which a year ago balked against such 
changes, became even more determined 
not to let the National Socialists dictate 
to them. They drew up a manifesto which 


was read from the pulpits, rebuking 
Reichsbishop Miiller for his action. 

It is reported that, following the reading 
of the manifesto, a number of the opposi- 
tion group were arrested by members of 
the German secret police. Those who have 
followed the religious controversy in Ger- 
many during the last year believe that the 
present struggle between the two factions 
will be a fight to the finish. The pastors 
combating the dictatorship of Miiler ap- 
pear unwilling to compromise on questions 
of church dogma, such as the abolition of 
the Old Testament from religious teach- 
ing and certain modifications of the New 
Testament, and the submission of ecclesi- 
astical to political administration. 


It was in the midst of this religious dis- 

pute that the political campaign. was 
launched. During the week preceding the 
August 19 election, every effort was made 
to register a record vote in favor of Hitler. 
The leader’s four most gifted orators, 
Goring, Goebbels, Frick and Hess, went 
scurrying to the four corners of the Reich 
to deluge the populace with their political 
harangues. In Berlin, Goebbels flayed the 
“lying foreign press” and urged the peo- 
ple to show the world that Hitler had be- 
hind him a united Germany. Goring at 
Munich shouted to his listeners that Hitler 
was the salvation of the Reich. “No words 
are needed to explain why Hitler, and only 
Hitler, can be the Fiihrer,” said Hess at 
Breslau. And at Cologne Frick appealed 
for an overwhelming mandate of Hitler’s 
action in assuming the functions of the 
presidency. To the outside world the elec- 
tion means little, for it is taken for granted 
that very few Germans will vote against 
the chancellor’s assumption of the presi- 
dency. ; 


. oe 


Poland: Six commercial treaties have 
been signed by representatives of Poland 
and the Free City of Danzig, the German- 
populated port located at the mouth of the 
Polish Corridor which has been under the 
aegis of the League of Nations since the 
close of the World War. The outstanding 
feature of the new trade arrangement is 
the abolition of tariff walls between the 
two regions. Beginning September 1, when 
the treaties go into effect, Danzig will be- 
come a part of the Polish economic terri- 
tory. 

The conclusion of these trade pacts is 
considered extremely important in stabiliz- 
ing conditions in eastern Europe. Danzig, 
belonging heretofore neither to the German 
nor the Polish economic system, has suf- 
fered great handicaps. Formerly one oi 


the most flourishing ports on the Baltic, 
handling most of the international trade 
of the region which is now comprised 
within the political boundaries of Poland, 
Danzig has watched her trade dwindle be- 
cause of the political set-up in that section 
of Europe. At the same time, it has seen 
Gdynia, a Polish town located a few miles 
down the Baltic coast, grow into a boom 
town as a result of shipments of goods to 
and from Poland. 

The successful settlement of Danzig’s 
economic problems is interpreted as an- 
other step in the direction of improving 
German-Polish relations, which until re- 
cently have been bitter because of the ex- 
istence of the Polish Corridor. The atmos- 
phere was greatly cleared a few months 
ago when a pact of nonaggression was con- 
cluded between Warsaw and Berlin. It is 
expected that the customs union between 
Poland and Danzig will aid further in re- 
storing normal relations between the two 
eastern European powers. 


* * x 


Yugoslavia: The Austrian Nazis, 3,000 
in number, who crossed the border into 
Yugoslavia following the assassination of 
Dollfuss, have become a problem to the 
government in Belgrade. Most of them 
are held in concentration camps where 
they are fed at the expense of the Yugo- 
slav government. They are not held as 
prisoners, however, as they enjoy certain 
liberties. The existence of these Austrians 
in Yugoslavia has given rise to further 
difficulties between Belgrade and Rome. 
The Italians declare that the Nazi refu- 
gees are being encouraged by the Yugo- 
slavs. To which Yugoslavia replies that 
she is doing for them exactly what she did 
for the Austrian Socialists after the Feb- 
ruary mix-up. 


* kK Ok 


The Saar As the date for the plebiscite 
approaches, by which the inhabitants of 
the Saar basin will decide whether they 
want to become German or French citi- 
zens, a fairly critical situation exists. At 
present, the Saar is under the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nations, as provided by 
the Treaty of Versailles, and a few days 
ago the president of the League Commis- 
sion requested the League to provide an 
international police force of 2,000 men to 
patrol the Saar until after the elections, 
which will be held in January. It is his 
contention that the present police force 
cannot be relied upon as many of the 
members are so sympathetic to the Nazis 
that they refuse to carry out orders. 





© Ewing Galloway 
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A MAJOR ISSUE . 


It was understood in advance that President Roosevelt 
would give some indication as to his future policies in his 
address at Green Bay, Wisconsin, on August 9. Accord- 
ingly the country awaited eagerly the presidential pro- 
nouncemen*. The occasion had a dramatic quality. A 
comprehensive body of legislation, much of it running 
counter to American tradition, had been enacted during 
the two sessions of the Seventy-third Congress. A “new 
deal” had been proclaimed, and a large part of it had been 
put into effect. 

Then Congress departed. The president left the coun- 
try on vacation. Politics was temporarily adjourned. 
Meanwhile, the nation was taking stock of the situation. 
There were evidences (the Literary Digest poll in par- 
ticular) that the president’s policies were maintaining their 
popularity. But protests were coming from very influ- 
ential quarters. There were evidences of discontent among 
business men. There were demands that the government 
quit spending money, that it cease its regulations of in- 
dustries and corporations, that it put a check on opera- 
tions wherein government competed with private industry. 

Then the president came home. He, too, had been 
thinking. He had been planning his future course. What 
had he decided? Would he go on with the New Deal? 
Would regulations of business continue? Would the gov- 
ernment go on with its determination to regulate the oper- 
ations of Wall Street? Would it stay in the business of 
determining fair prices of electricity by itself producing 
and selling electricity in the Tennessee Valley? Would it 
proceed still further in the direction of control, or would 
it move in the other direction, loosening its grip on in- 
dustry, turning over to private initiative the guidance of 
economic affairs? In short, would the administration turn 
to the right or to the left; to conservatism or liberalism? 

The president answered these questions with the asser- 
tion that the New Deal was not yet finished; that he would 
go farther in the direction he had been going. He pro- 
claimed his refusal to withdraw governmental supervision 
over business, declaring such a policy to mean “that a 
utility couid henceforth charge any rate, reasonable or 
otherwise; that the railroads could go back to rebates and 
other secret agreements; that the processors of foodstuffs 
could disregard all rules of health and of good faith; that 
the unregulated wildcat banking of a century ago could be 
restored; that fraudulent securities and watered stock 
could be palmed off on the public; that stock manipulation 
which caused panics and enriched insiders could go un- 
checked.” 

The Green Bay address is, therefore, politically signifi- 
cant. It indicates clearly that the president is casting his 
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lot with the liberals, the progressives. That implication is 
accepted by conservatives, by business interests who are 
resentful of restraint. They are raising the cry that the 
president is retarding recovery by crippling private initia- 
tive. 

Here, quite briefly, is the issue: Conservative represent- 
atives of business hold that prosperity comes through 
rendering business prosperous. If the corporations are free 
to do as they please they will get on their feet. They will 
prosper and will have money to spend for raw materials 
and for labor. Farmers, workers, everyone, in fact, will 
prosper. The other view—the one held by the president 
—is that certain practices of business produce instability; 
that they were responsible for the economic breakdown, 
that 
checked; only if the government shares in the guidance of 
the economic forces. Conservatives believe that pros- 
perity cannot come if the president’s regulatory program is 
continued. Liberals, represented by the president, believe 
it can come and can be continued, in no other way. 

Here is ¢ first-rate issue which should be threshed out 
on a high plane. Intelligence, reason, rather than prejudice 
and partisanship, should characterize the political debate. 





Is “Radicalism” Unconstitutional ? 


The Washington Post, a newspaper with conservative 
leanings, takes issue with those conservatives who contend 
that radical teachings are unconstitutional. On the con- 
trary, the Post brands it unconstitutional to attempt to 
stifle freedom of speech: 


Intelligent solution of public problems is never forwarded 
by platform heroics. Such heroics are particularly unfortunate 
when voiced by those whose positions make, or should make, 
their public utterances important. Rather less than nothing 
is gained, for instance, when the National Commander of the 
American Legion tells a local audience that if we understand 
the basic principles of our Constitution then we can find no 
place in America for radical teachings. 

How anyone with any knowledge of the Constitution of 
the United States could reach such a conclusion remains a 
mystery. How anyone could regard the spirit of individual 
liberty which permeates that document as in any way com- 
patible with abridging the freedom of speech, is inconceivable. 
Indeed, there is little hope for preservation of the Constitution 
as the vital basis of public opinion which it should be, if it is 
possible so flagrantly to misinterpret its intent, philosophy and 
purpose. 

People do not need to be told that Communist doctrines in 
this country are more widely held than was the case before 
the depression. The American Legion, indeed, has scope for 
national service in combating this growth, or any other forms 
of what is vaguely called “radicalism,” by constitutional and 
constructive means. But the way to do this is decidedly not 
through a public incitement of Fascist character, That for 
which there is most clearly “no place in America” is the passing 
of inquisitorial judgment by any group on what, or how, 
or when, it; fellow citizens may think. 

Commander Hayes, in his address to the District Depart- 
ment of the Legion, further pointed to certain university stu- 
dents at Texas who are “in a quarrel with the legion because 
of propaganda inimical to the welfare of our Government.” 
The issues involved, it appears, are “entanglements” with the 
World Court and the canceilation of war debts! By what 
twisted reasoning is it assumed that there is anything in any 
way improper in advocacy of either of these issues? The first, 
in particular, has been strongly urged by every President 
since the Court was founded. Have we reached the stage of 
bigoted and ignorant intolerance where it is going to be 
asserted that the present Chief Justice of the United States 
committed an act of disloyalty in serving as a judge of the 
“League Court”? 

By intimating that those whose views differ from his are 
by that fact “unpatriotic,” the commander reveals an attitude 
that heads toward approval of the tenets of the Silver Shirts 
and other equally un-American organizations. He is sug- 
gesting a philosophy which smacks of Hitlerism as a sub- 
stitute for that upon which this country was founded. He 
has, within limits, a right to do so. But neither Commander 
Hayes nor anyone else has the right to distort the Constitution 
of this country in support of the astounding theory that there 
is no place in the United States for radical thought. 


King Coal Complains 


There are two ways by which electricity is made for 
the use of factories and homes. One makes use of coal, 
and the generators are run by steam. The second method 
makes use of water power to turn the wheels of the gen- 
erating plants. At present the steam method is the most 
common, and about four-fifths of the generating plants are 
run by steam. However, President Roosevelt is anxious 
to develop the water resources of the country in order that 
they may furnish an abundance of electric power. But 
the National Coal Association sees in this water power 
program a serious threat of competition to the coal in- 
dustry. The Washington News calls upon the coal in- 
dustry to meet its new source of competition instead of 
railing at it: 


In its outburst against the federal water power program, the 
National Coal Association commands progress to stay its hand 
lest it reduce the profits of the coal industry. It is strange in- 
deed that coal has not learned its lesson. In a brief 75 years, 
the infant oil industry has driven coal to the wall. Yet coal 
still rails at competition instead of meeting it. 

But, say the coal men, this is unfair competition, because 
taxpayers’ meney will be used to subsidize the government 
water power program. That is a mere supposition. The gov- 
ernment says that the power projects are to be run on a self- 
sustaining basis. Proof must wait. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority isn’t sound, it is charged, 
because there is no demand for its additional power. In order 
for the TVA to succeed, the power demand in the territory it 
serves would have to increase 34 times, says the coal associa- 
tion. The answer is that in Tupelo, Mississippi, the first TVA 
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town, power consumption more than doubled in the first few 
months of cheap rates. Here are two other excerpts from the 
coal association: 

“TVA’s prespective hydroelectric power output, if produced 
by coal-burning plants, would utilize on an annual basis more 
than 6,000,000 tons of coal” and . . . “electric energy can be 
generated at less cost in modern efficient steam plants than in 
hydro plaats.” 

If so, why doesn’t the coal industry do something about it? 
Why does it allow this vast potential market to remain un- 
ceveloped. Why doesn’t the coal industry construct giant cen- 
tral steam generating plants at the mines, and market the cheap 
power by long-distance transmission ? 

The rivers, owned by all the people, have been wasting 
energy. Coal, owned by a few people, has been hoarding its 
energy in the ground. Now, our government has decided to 
harness the energy of the rivers. Why shouldn’t the few 
people who own the mines bring the energy of coal out of 
hoarding ? 

The people demand and will get cheap power to wash the 
dishes, cook the meals, make the ice, sweep the floors, pump 
the wells, miik the cows, cool the air in summer and heat it 
in winter. ‘Progress is on the march; it does not stop to bury 
its dead. There was once a great wagon industry and a great 
canal boat industry. If King Coal wants to keep his throne, 
he should get busy. 


Children’s Theaters 


Children’s theaters are becoming increasingly popular 
in this country. It is generally realized that most of the 
theater and motion picture entertainment enjoyed by 
adults is neither interesting nor suitable for children. 
Hence the movement to provide specially prepared en- 
tertainment for them. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
ments on the contribution offered by these theaters: 


In the formation of a Children’s Theater Guild to afford 
boys and girls of St. Louis an opportunity to engage in play 
acting and production for audiences of their own age, the 
first step has been taken to fill a long-standing community need. 
Obviously, not all moving pictures and stage plays—indeed, 
not even a large share of them—can be suitable for children. 
It remains for those who are especially interested in the enter- 
tainment of juveniles to see that plays which will interest and 
entertain them in a wholesome fashion are provided through 
an agency devoted to that specific work. 





This is National Park Year, but don’t go parking any- 
where because of that. —Greenville (S. C.) P1EDMONT 


Hopeful sign of recovery: One of Detroit’s exclusive 
business men’s clubs recently blackballed an applicant. 
—Wichita BEACON 


Bet Hitler thinks President Roosevelt is just a sissy for 
not going after Senator Borah with a gun. 
—Albany KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


Middle-Aged Men Best Workers, Ickes Asserts—Head- 
line. We'll agree heartily for a few years longer, and then 
we'll contend that old men are the best. 

—Arkansas GAZETTE 


Business kas climbed about 40 per cent from the de- 
pression low. Which is rather clever of business when 
you consider how the Professors greased the pole. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER. 


European tourists are now visiting the United States. 
Maybe they want to see the ruins of 1929. 
—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


China and Persia have renewed diplomatic relations. 


They “broke” 1300 years ago. This must be the world’s 
record for holding a grudge.—Pittsburgh Post-GAZETTE 
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TH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—-SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
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Planning a Career 


“New Careers for Youth,” by Walter 
B. Pitkin. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $1.50. 


HREE questions naturally arise in the 
mind of a young person in deciding 
upon a career: “(1) What work attracts 
me most, and does my ability seem to lie 
in that direction? (2) Can my parents 
afford to send me to college? (3) What 
are the potential opportunities in the line 
of work in which I am most interested?” 
Mr. Pitkin, who is head of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, dis- 
cusses these questions and their ramifica- 
tions. He does not attempt to lay down 
hard and fast rules as to how to decide 
upon a career. He points out that condi- 
tions change rapidly and vary greatly with 
the size of city, geographic location, types 
of industry within each region, and their 
relative prosperity. But he does strike 
at the notion that merely because a busi- 
ness or profession promised rich rewards 
for young people before 1929 that such a 
business or profession will offer equal op- 
portunities in the future. On the contrary, 
he thinks that there are many fields in 
which the chances of finding a career have 
changed markedly for the worse in the 
past five years. These he points out and 
warns the career-seeker against, particu- 
larly when long and costly training is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Pitkin, by offering guidance” to 
young people in their bewildering task of 
choosing suitable careers, has performed a 
worthy service. Unfortunately, knowledge 
of vocational opportunities is scant, in 
spite of the universal need for such infor- 
mation. It was with this in mind that 
Mr. Pitkin, with the aid of thirty research 
assistants, began an extensive investiga- 
tion more than a year ago. Since then his 
research staff has been interviewing 500 
key executives and experts in businesses, 
trades and professions. His book, based 
largely on these interviews, contains the 
most reliable information available about 
vocations—promising and unpromising. It 
is written with his accustomed vigor and 


is worth the attention of every student 
and teacher. 
Thoughtful Verse 

“Winward Rock Poems,” by Kenneth 


Leslie. New York: 
Company. $1.50. 


The Macmillan 


ERE is a book of poems, most of them 
brief, all of them readable, some of 
them musical and imaginative. It is char- 
acteristic of them that they are realistic 
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and thoughtful, the intellectual appeal not 
being overshadowed by the emotional. 
Here is a typical selection: 


Beauty Is Something You Can Weigh in Scales 


Beauty is something you can weigh in 
scales 

And wrap up into parcels, it is known 

Not well in dreams, in evanescent tales 

Of misted rapture, of bugles faintly blown. 

‘Tis meat as well as music, from the 
ground 

It grows up in a tree, stands in a wall. 

The earth belongs to beauty, it is earth- 
bound, 

Seen, heard, smelled, tasted, or not known 
at all. 

I found it myself in my father’s store, 

Measuring yards of calico, weighing out 
nails, 

Sprawled among nets and cod-lines on the 
floor, 

Venturing cut-brier, rifling candy-pails, 

Beauty was mother’s porridge in a bowl. 

Milk, oatmeal, and molasses built my soul. 


Censorship in Europe 


Leland Stowe, Paris correspondent of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, tells about 
“Propaganda Over Europe” in the August 
Scribner’s. “There are three principal 
mediums,” says Mr. Stowe, “through which 
European public opinions are being molded 
or mobilized: through the press, the radio 
and the films. Dominate and control these 
three instruments and any dub statesman 
eventually could sell a war to his people.” 
These three mediums are rigidly controlled 
by the government in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. In Germany the press 
takes orders from the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment. Nothing 
can be printed in any German newspaper 
which this ministry does not approve. The 
result is that the German people have no 
idea of what is going on in their country. 
In France many of the large newspapers 
are subsidized by the government. Others 
are controlled by the great armament in- 
dustry. It is a very common thing for 
the newspapers to accept bribes, selling not 
only their space but their policies. The 
Germans use the radio and the movies 
for purposes of propaganda, and ideas con- 
trary to the wishes of the government can- 
not be disseminated through these sources. 
The French are more negligent than the 
Germans of the radio and the films, but 
Italy exercises a strict control over them 
as she does over the press. 

“Tt used to be said,’ concludes Mr. 
Stowe, “that an informed public opinion 


was the safeguard of democracy. Today 
democracy in Europe is dead in most 


THE “GAY NINETIES” 


—By Charles Dana 
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countries; dying or fighting for existence in 
others. No thoughtful observer abroad 
can pretend that impotent and deformed 
public opinions, as they now exist, offer 
any substantial bulwark to European peace 
in the critical months and years immedi- 
ately ahead.” 


Life in the Nineties 


Henry Seidel Canby describes quite 
realistically certain aspects of life in the 
nineties in the August Harper’s. There 
have been many one-sided pictures of that 
period, he says. The last years of the 
nineteenth century have been described by 
such terms as “naughty,” “predatory,” “in- 
nocent,” “Victorian.” Mr. Canby ignores 
these vaguely descriptive suggestions and 
tells of features of life a generation ago 
as he remembers them. He discusses in 
particular the influence of the home and 
of parents. The home played a much 
larger part in the experiences of men, 
women and children than it does today. 
There were fewer distracting influences. 
This made for a sort of stability now lack- 
ing. Children were given more definite 
guidance by parents. The so-called ‘“eman- 
cipation” of young people has, in a way, 
thrown new problems upon them, for it 
has given them responsibilities formerly 
exercised by their elders. It is the parents 
rather than the children who have been 
emancipated. 

The facts relative to the changing order 
of things in family life are well known 
and have been much discussed. Mr. Can- 
by’s contribution lies in his interpretation 
of subtle character and personality effects 
which have come from the changing social 
situation. 


Progress in Britain 


As America proceeds with its experi- 
ments with the New Deal 
and with its efforts toward 
recovery, it is interesting to 
see what is happening in 
other countries. Lord Elton, 
former Laborite, follower of 
Prime Minister MacDonald, 
discusses the British situation 
in an article, “Britain Turns 
the Corner,” in the August 
Current History. He says that, 
whereas the Roosevelt admin- 
istration is undertaking reform 
and recovery at the same time, 
the national government in 
Great Britain is satisfied with 
a drive toward recovery. It is 
concerned only about the im- 
mediate situation. Lord Elton 
makes the interesting observa- 
tion that this is the usual pro- 
cedure in British politics. “It 
has been entirely characteristic 
of the British tradition,’ he 
says, “to concentrate success- 
fully, one by one, upon the 
immediate tasks which 
brooked no delay, scarcely at 


© Life first giving a thought to the 
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wider problems of long-term reconstruc- 
tion which loomed behind them; or per- 
haps continuing to hope vaguely that 
‘something would turn up’ to spare us the 
painful necessity of reflecting upon them.” 
But if the present government in Great 
Britain is not concerned primarily with re- 
form, how is it getting along with the effort 
toward recovery? Lord Elton gives an 
optimistic report: 


That recovery is now so far upon its way 
that “the short-term crisis” is, humanly speak- 
ing, a thing of the past is apparent from the 
briefest inspection of almost every depart- 
ment of the British national economy. Re- 
covery was always envisaged in terms of 
lower unemployment figures and financial sta- 
bility. Both have been conspicuously achieved. 
Unemployment under the Labor government 
of 1929-1931 increased by 1,633,657. Had 
the figures since then continued to rise at the 
same rate as they rose in those two years, 
there would now be over 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed. There are today 856,000 more per- 
sons at work than two years ago, the largest 
number since 1929, and, despite the generosity 
of an insurance system which must inevitably 
do something to increase the number of regis- 
tered unemployed, the total should shortly 
fall below the 2,000,000 mark. 

British financial stability is so assured that, 
whereas in 1931 investors were tumbling over 
each other to withdraw their money from 
London, the world has now for some time 
been almost embarrassingly anxious to com- 
mit its money to our keeping. Instead of pil- 
ing up debt at the rate of £1,000,000 a week 
on the Insurance Fund alone, we are repay- 
ing millions of the borrowed money; the rate 


of interest on the national debt has been 
reduced from 5 per cent to 34 per cent and 
government securities have reached heights 


undreamed of in recent years. ... 

In 1930 we had sunk to third place as an 
exporting nation. Indeed, if our exports had 
continued to shrink at the same rate as they 
were shrinking under the last party adminis- 
tration we should by now have had no export 
trade at all. Today we have regained our 
position as the greatest exporters in the world 
and in 1932, while the export trade of the 
United States decreased by 22 per cent, that 
of Germany by 30.2 per cent and that of 
France by 27 per cent, Great Britain was the 
only country in the world whose exports in- 
creased. 


Readers and Listeners 


When an invention is made and put into 
general use it is impossible to determine in 
advance all its social and economic influ- 
ences. Even yet we cannot tell what the 
radio will do to us. Robert Bell, writing 
in the British magazine, The Fortnightly, 
for July, suggests the possibility that listen- 
ing will become a much more important 
means of communication in comparison 
with reading. If so, the change will mark 
a turning back to a former type of ex- 
perience. During nearly the whole of his 
racial existence man has been a listener. 
Only comparatively recently has he taken 
to writing. 

Now comes the radio. Not only does it 
bring music to the masses, but it brings 
information. It brings ideas, and this in- 
formation and these ideas can be had more 
easily than through written transmission. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the masses 
of people will depend again upon listening 
more largely than upon reading. 
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America Looks to the |.L.O. in Geneva 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


many countries met in international con- 
ference to demand sweeping economic 
change. With revolution an accomplished 
fact in Russia and Germany, and Com- 
munism gaining new converts by leaps and 
bounds in famine-torn Central Europe, 
these demands could not be lightly brushed 
aside, Permanent peace was obviously not 
solely a political question, but involved 
some concessions to labor as well. 

However, just as in this country indi- 
vidual states do not care to go beyond 
their neighbors in social legislation, no one 
country was willing to improve its labor 
laws unless the other countries followed 
suit. The very preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the I. L. O. states that “the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor is an obstacle in the 
way of the nations which desire to improve 
conditions in their own country.” The 
I. L. O. was primarily designed as an organ 
through which all the countries could raise 
their labor standards with disadvantage to 
none. 


Structure of I. L. O. 


The structure of the I. L. O. is simple, 
consisting of an annual conference of all 
its members, a board of directors known 
as a Governing Body and a permanent 
office force of about 400 experts, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and others, known as the 
International Labor Office. 

The legislative organ of the I. L. O. is 
the General Conference, which meets at 
least once each year. Each member state 
sends four delegates to the General Con- 
ference, of whom two are government 
delegates and two are representatives of 
the employers and the laborers of the coun- 
try. The last two named are chosen by 
the governments in agreement with the in- 
dustrial organizations of the country which 
are most representative of employers of 
working people in that country. Thus, 
in this country, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor would probably send dele- 
gates. 

When the conference meets at Geneva it 
proceeds to draw up agreements dealing 
with labor policies. These proposed agree- 
ments are each submitted to the govern- 
ments of the member countries, and must 
be considered by them, although the gov- 
ernments are not bound to accept the pro- 
posals. In short, the countries accept only 
those agreements they favor, and they may 
ratify, subject to ratification by their trade 
rivals, 

The Governing Body meets regularly 
four times a year and has various func- 
tions: It supervises the work done by the 
Office, allocates the budget and draws up 
the agenda for the conference. The Inter- 
national Labor Office, also located at Ge- 
neva, is the research and clerical arm of 
the International Labor Organization. It 
publishes numerous periodicals, gathers in- 
formation on world labor conditions, and 
has proved an invaluable source of infor- 
mation on labor problems of every descrip- 
tion. 

Briefly stated, the draft conventions or 
agreements passed by the conference are 
based on studies prepared by the office 
under the direction of the Governing Body. 
These agreements cover such subjects as 
hours of work, abolition of child labor, 
workmen’s compensation and health in- 
surance. 

Divided Opinion 

The A. F. of L. has long been divided 
on the advisability of the United States 
joining the I. L. O. Opposition to adher- 
ence has largely centered around the charge 
that to join the I. L. O. would involve 
the surrender of American labor sovereignty 
to Geneva. This argument can be traced 
back to the feeling which swept the coun- 
try immediately after the World War and 
which kept us from joining the League of 
Nations. Sick of the evils of war, blaming 
Europe for our participation in that blood- 


bath, and tired of what we considered 
European guile and chicanery, we desired 
nothing better than to forget Europe and 
to disassociate ourselves from old world 
troubles. Those who oppose foreign en- 


tanglements feel that we can march for- 
ward more quickly unimpeded by attempts 
to drag Europe upward with us. 
However, it is not inconceivable that the 
tide may by now be turned toward inter- 
Should the federa- 


national codperation. 


National federations send their own dele- 
gates to the conference and these dele- 
gates are free to vote as they please. When 
the treaties adopted by the conference 
come before the government of each 
country for ratification, the labor organi- 
zations concerned are still free to oppose 
the measures if they see fit. 

The second argument is materialistic, and 
seeks to win the American worker by a 
direct appeal to his self-interest. It is 





A PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
tion change its previous attitude and come 
out in favor of the I. L. O., it will be 
following the policy advocated by Samuel 
Gompers, late head of the A. F. of L., who 
played a large part in aiding President 
Wilson to draw the labor sections of the 
Treaty of Versailles. During the fierce 
debates on the I. L. O. at the federation 
convention in 919, both Gompers and the 
present head of the A. F. of L., William 
Green, favored international codperation, 
but were unable to rally the delegates to 
their support. Since that time the A. F. 
of L. has remained lukewarm toward the 
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pointed out that the United States govern- 
ment may well hesitate to establish higher 
standards, even when it believes this to be 
desirable, for fear of increasing the cost of 
production and putting its manufacturers 
and others at a serious disadvantage in 
world trade. We have much to gain, and 
nothing to lose, it is argued, by trying to 
raise standards -in countries that are now 
seizing our foreign markets by virtue of 
cheap labor. No benefit arises for Ameri- 
can labor, it is claimed, when wages are 
raised in this country, if the ultimate re- 
sult is to lose our foreign markets to cheap 





I. L. O., preferring to work out the salva- 
tion of American labor in its own way. 


Two Arguments 


Those who now advocate adherence to 
the I. L. O. rest their case on two main 
grounds: The first argument is the purely 
idealistic one that the workers of the 
United States should be interested in the 
well-being of workers everywhere. This 
argument has never carried great weight 
with the average American worker, who 
has not’ been interested in affairs taking 
place outside the United States because he 
has not been able to see their great impor- 
tance to him. 

An offshoot of this state of mind is the 
fear that the freedom of national labor 
movements may be limited by international 
association. In general this fear has not 
been justified by the record of the I. L. O. 


—Courtesy International Labor Office 
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labor countries, such as Japan. This merely 
means that with no demand for our goods 
many of our workers will have no jobs 
at all. 

While the administration is known to be 
sympathetic to the I. L. O. it is unlikely 
that the United States will join the organi- 
zation unless labor itself backs the pro- 
posal. President Roosevelt, no matter how 
strongly he may wish to work with the 
I. L. O., cannot-afford politically to go 
very far ahead of the desires of the Ameri- 
can people. He must keep his ear to the 
ground for indications of the desire of that 
body of the American citizens most vitally 
concerned with labor problems. The voice 
of unorganized labor remains silent, and 
he must depend upon the A. F. of L. to 
speak for labor generally, The report 
made by Mr. Lewis last week to the execu- 
tive council of the A. F. of L. squarely 


places the issue once more before that 
body, and the final result hinges upon the 
action to be taken by delegates at the 
October convention of the A. F. of L. in 
San Francisco. 

Harold Butler, director of the I. L. O., 
who is toaddress the convention, will make 
a full exposition of the work of his organi- 
zation to the delegates. The vote taken 
after his speech will express the desire of 
the A. F. of L., and to all practical pur- 
poses will decide the future relationship 
of the United States to the International 
Labor Organization. That vote will de- 
cide whether we are to take the interna- 
tional road in seeking a solution to some 
of our labor problems, or continue on the 
national highway. 





CHANGES IN COLLEGES 


In the August Review of Reviews there 
is a story of “Ferment in Cloistered 
Halls,’ by Jo Chamberlin. There is much 
dissatisfaction, we are told, with the col- 
leges and universities. Faculties and stu- 
dents are thinking seriously. The institu- 
tions themselves have their problems. The 
endowments show failing returns. Enroll- 
ments are declining. Budgets must be cut. 
The students are also under necessity of 
doing some thinking. Opportunities for 
them to use the learning they acquire in 
the colleges are scarce. Life is seen to be 
a serious business, and students are be- 
ginning to wonder whether they are get- 
ting as much as they might while in col- 
lege to prepare them to meet those prob- 
lems. 

The result is that many colleges are re- 
examining their methods. Many new de- 
velopments are under way. One of these 
departures is the junior college, which is 
becoming popular. In the junior college 
students cover a wide range, while in the 
senior college they specialize. These sen- 
ior colleges may operate under the honor 
system, paying little attention to class at- 
tendance and giving individual students 
the opportunity to pursue their own 
courses of study. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF 
SILVER 





(Concluded from page 7) 

order tg nip any such inflation drives in 
the bud that the president issued his procla- 
mation when he did; at least so runs the 
story. The president, it is said, has no 
stomach for real, honest-to-goodness infla- 
tion, and is willing now and then to yield an 
inch or so to the inflationists in order 
to prevent them from getting the upper 
hand. In support of this contention, a 
recent statement of Raymond Moley, who 
is very close to the president and is sup- 
posed to know his mind, is cited. Writing 
a short time ago in Today, Professor Moley 
declared that “a fair estimate of the facts 
indicates that inflation is less imminent 
now than at any time since President 
Roosevelt was inaugurated.” It cannot be 
denied that by getting the jump on the 
Silver Bloc during the last session of Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt was able to pre- 
vent the enactment of monetary legisla- 
tion which he regarded as dangerous. 

Despite all this, the assertion may be 
ventured that the country has not yet wit- 
nessed the end of the silver controversy. 
The silverites have made too much head- 
way these last few months to be satisfied 
with their gains. Many of them, most o! 
them in fact, have promised their con- 
stituents that they will fight still harder un- 
til they reach their goal, which is the re- 
monetization of silver. They want the 
white metal restored to the position it held 
before the world discarded it in favor ol 
the single gold standard. And, judging from 
their past efforts on behalf of silver, one 
may logically expect a fierce and prolonged 
political battle. 
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The Silver Bloc Scores Another Victory 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


FOUR LEADERS OF 


Left to Right: 
Key Pittman 


(Nevada), 
and the other measures adopted on behalf 
of the white metal, beginning with the 
presidential proclamation of December 21, 
1933. All these steps have moved more 
and more in the direction of enhancing the 
position of silver as a monetary metal. In 
order to appreciate the possible effects of 
the nationalization move, therefore, it is 
necessary to cast a glance at the more im- 
portant of these earlier measures. 


The Silver Bloc 


After struggling for years “to do some- 
thing for silver,’ the silver bloc in Con- 
gress, made up largely of western senators, 
like Pittman and King and Borah, from 
the seven silver-producing states, won a 
major victory December 21 when President 
Roosevelt announced his now famous sil- 
ver purchase plan. At that time, the presi- 
dent decreed that for a period of four years 
the government would purchase 25,000,000 
ounces of silver annually at 64.5 cents an 
ounce. This was 21.5 cents an ounce more 
than silver was selling for on the commod- 
ity markets of the country at the time. 
Thus it was a definite boon to those states 
the prosperity of which depended in no 
small degree upon the price of thai metal. 
But it did not satisfy the silver bloc. 1t 
only whetted the appetites of the fourteen 
silver senators and their partners in the 
House. They immediately undertook more 
determined drives for further action. Bill 
after bill was introduced, each varying in 
details but all having one primary objec- 
tive, an increase in the price of silver. 

The 75 - 25 Ratio 

The silver group became so powerful 
during the last session of Congress that it 
was able to force the president’s hand on 
the silver question. In order to stave off 
extremely radical legislation, the president 
last May pulled from his hat the silver 
purchase proposal which was enacted into 
law in substantially the form recommended 
by him. That piece of legislation was revo- 
lutionary in the annals of American mone- 
tary history, for it set as its objective to 
increase the amount of silver held as mone- 
tary reserve to the point of having one- 
third as much silver in the Treasury to 
back the currency as there is gold. By the 
terms of that act, therefore, it became the 
Policy of the United States to have its 
metallic stocks consist of seventy-five per 
cent gold and twenty-five per cent silver. 
The act did not compel the president to 
purchase a given number of ounces a month 
or a year to reach that ratio, Nor did it 
require him to attain the specified objective 
within a definite period of time. But it did 
authorize the president, through the Treas- 
ury Department, of course, to purchase sil- 
ver in such quantities as he saw fit in order 
to reach the 25 - 75 ratio, 

Thus it can be seen that, since the gov- 
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Senators Alva B. Adams (Colorado), 
William E. 
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SENATE SILVER BLOC 


William H. 
Borah (Idaho). 


King (Utah), 


ernment has been going into the market to 
buy silver for several weeks, the recent 
nationalization decree does not greatly alter 
conditions. Instead of quietly purchasing 
silver from time to time, it has taken over 
the available supply with one stroke of the 


ent from an announcement made by the 
Treasury the day after the nationalization 
order, At that time, it was declared that 
$80,000,000 in silver certificates would be 
issued by the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving and placed in circulation. This 
new currency is to represent the silver bars 
and bullion—62,000,000 ounces in all— 
which the government purchased prior to 
the enactment of the silver purchase act. 
The government paid approximately $47,- 
000,000 for the metal when it purchased it, 
thus registering a profit of about $33,000,- 
000. 

For the moment, however, the Treasury 
will not issue paper money to the full 
monetary value ($1.29 an ounce) of the 
silver which it is gathering. It will print 
new currency only to the actual cost of 
the silver it is nationalizing. It is not 
known just how much new money will thus 
be printed, as the quantity of outstanding 
silver is unknown. If there should be 200,- 
000,000 ounces, as some have estimated, 
slightly more than $100,000,000 in silver 
certificates will be printed. They will be 
used to pay the holders of silver when they 
turn their stocks over to the government. 
It is possible that the balance, approxi- 
mately sixty-nine cents for each ounce 
taken over, will be issued at a later date in 
order to bring the total currency issued up 
to the $1.29 level. 

The question uppermost in the minds of 
people with respect to the nationalization 
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pen. Moreover, had it continued to buy 
in the open market it is likely that the 
price would have risen to more than fifty 
cents an ounce as it had mounted prac- 
tically to that level the day the presidential 
proclamation went into effect. And the 
Treasury was obliged to act before the 
market price of silver surpassed the fifty- 
cent level as the June 19 act prohibited the 
payment of a higher price for the stocks 
then existing in this country. 

Theoretically, the government will make 
a profit on the silver it is now taking over. 
The monetary value of silver—that is, the 
amount of paper money which may be 
issued for silver in the Treasury—is $1.29 
an ounce, an arbitrary figure. For every 
hundred ounces of silver in its possession 
it may issue $129 in silver certificates—one 
form of our national currency. But it does 
not have to pay out that much money to 
acquire the silver. It is only obliged to 
pay $50.01 for the hundred ounces. (In 
the case of the newly mined silver, it pays 
$64.50 by the terms of the decree of De- 
cember 21.) The balance constitutes a 
theoretical profit, listed on the Treasury’s 
books as seigniorage, or the charge which 
governments make for coining or minting 
metals. 


New Currency Issues 


How these transactions may alter the 
amount of currency in circulation is appar- 
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program is this: Is it inflation? When 
asked this question the other day, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau retorted: “What is infla- 
tion?” But an unnamed official of the 
Treasury Department admitted that the 
new silver move did probably constitute a 
mild inflation of the currency. If the gov- 
ernment should issue currency to the full 


monetary value of the white metal which it 
will have in its possession, it will be a form 
of inflation inasmuch as the base of the 
currency will have been broadened. But 
at most, the new currency will be measured 
in terms of millions, and that is a mere 
trifle when public finance is more often a 
matter of billions. 


Possible Effects 


It is possible, of course—and economists 
and public officials recognize this—that the 
silver experiment may have inflationary re- 
sults. It may lead to an increase in prices. 
Real and perceptible inflation is nearly al- 
ways a matter of public psychology, and it 
is not impossible that psychology will have 
such a reaction in this instance. If, for 
example, people believe that the govern- 
ment’s monetary policy will result in higher 
prices, they may rush into the market to 
store up commodities and real estate and 
stocks or other tangibles in an attempt to 
cushion themselves against the effects of 
inflation. There might be a so-called buy- 
ers’ panic, which in itself and in spite of 
monetary factors would be inflationary and 
lead to a substantial increase in prices. 
That such will be the public reaction does 
not appear very likely, for similar, though 
more drastic, moves on the monetary front 
during the last year have had no such 
repercussions. 

The immediate aftermath of the nation- 
alization order was a noticeable slump in 
the price of most bonds and an increase 
in the price of stocks. This is generally 
regarded as a symptom of inflation psy- 
chology, indicating that people are not 
anxious to have their money invested in 
securities, like bonds, the value of which 
in dollars remains fixed. If the dollar is 
to become worth less, they want to hold 
investments that will increase in value as 
the dollar declines. There are no indica- 
tions, however, that this weakness in bonds 
was more than a temporary flurry or that 
it marked the beginning of a real inflation- 
ary movement. 

It is generally felt, both in financial and 
political quarters, that the real significance 
of the president’s move was political. Cer- 
tain of the silverites, notably Senators King 
and Pittman, are up for reélection this fall, 
and the silver issue will loom large in the 
campaign. If they can point to concrete 
steps that have been taken to rehabilitize 
the white metal, they will undoubtedly have 
a better chance of being reélected Novem- 
ber 6. 


Political Aspects 
Aside from this, it is felt that the presi- 
dent is determined to keep the issue of in- 
flation out of the campaign. As indicated 
in his Green Bay address, Mr. Roosevelt 
is anxious to have the political battle 
fought on the issue of the New Deal. But 


there are several candidates who are par- 
ticularly keen on drastic inflation. It was in 
(Continued on page 6, column 4) 
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FTER traveling a total of 13,000 miles 
A over sea and land in the course of 
forty-one days, President Roosevelt re- 
turned to the capital on August 10. He 
found his old office in the West Wing of 
the White House practically in ruins. 
Workers have been busy for several weeks 
tearing it away in preparation for new 
and more commodious quarters which are 
being erected to house the expanding White 
House staff. 

Despite this confusion, the president, ra- 
diating energy, determination and health, 
plunged into the mass of complex matters 
awaiting his attention. The most pressing 
problem before him was drouth relief. He 
ordered the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to purchase wherever possible 
surplus fodder and fruit crops for drouth- 
aid purposes. He arranged for the pour- 
ing of new public works funds into drouth 
states so as to provide jobs for hard-hit 
farmers. At the time, he warned 
against profiteering in the sale of food. 
While realizing that higher food prices are 
bound to prevail in the light of small 
crops, the president nevertheless intends 
to check an unwarranted price rise. 


same 


Widespread publicizing through newspa- 
pers of fair prices for daily staples is ex- 
pected to be the most effective weapon in 
halting the inroads of the profiteer. The 
fair-price campaign will not be directed 
against the farmer so much as against the 
middleman, who acts as an agent between 
the farmer and the consumer. In the 
past, it has been mainly he who has been 
quick to take advantage of food shortages 
by buying farm products at a reasonable 
price and then withholding them from the 
market until profits 
store. 


excessive were in 


AAA 


Secretary Wallace, in his revealing Au- 
gust crop report, still insists that there is 
no danger of an actual food shortage. He 
does point out, however, that the corn 
crop is the smallest in forty years, that 
the oats crop is the smallest in fifty-two 
years, and that other cereals will reach 
thirty-vear lows. Wheat is fifty-five per 
cent of normal. Cotton, buckwheat, po- 
tatoes, sugar beets, apples and canning 
crops are also seriously affected. Yields 
of thirty-two principal crops are estimated 
at twenty-two per cent below the yields 
of the last thirteen years. 

Though Secretary Wallace has about 
decided that the crop restriction program 
should be somewhat modified next year, 
he does not want to go too far in this di- 
rection. He fears that the rising prices of 
farm products will encourage overproduc- 
tion, thus causing food prices to decline to 
the miserable levels of the last 
years. 

The AAA will not formulate its future 
agricultural program until after a report is 
made by the delegates to the International 
Wheat Conference now in session in Lon- 
don. Wheat experts of twenty-two na- 


several 
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including the United States, have 
gathered together to decide whether to 
risk world famine by trying to curtail pro- 
duction in the interest of higher prices. 
It is estimated that the world wheat sur- 
plus has been brought down to normal as 
a result of almost universal drouth condi- 
tions. The delegates in London will at- 
tempt to devise a “safe” program of keep- 
ing the surplus at its present level in the 
attempt to prevent the world price of this 
grain from dropping to previous lows. 


tions, 


Emergency Relief Administration 


With about 17,000,000 people on relief 
rolls, the FERA is working out a relief 


NATIONAL AVIATION 


Left to right: Clark Howell, 


sane, 


chairman, 
Jr., and 


program for this winter. Aubrey Williams, 
acting administrator of the FERA, in 
Harry Hopkins’ absence, reports that the 
jobless will not accept another winter on 
the dole. They demand jobs, he says, and 
his suggestion is another CWA, in spite of 
the huge cost involved in launching such 
a project. In addition to providing man- 
ual work, he believes that unemployed 
playwrights, actors, musicians, artists and 
writers, should be given the opportunity 
to utilize their talent. A definite plan can- 
not be announced until Hopkins returns 
from Europe, where he is studying relief 
methods. He is expected back soon, how- 
ever. 


Department of Labor 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is going to try to end the dispute 


Col. ° 
Edward P. Warner, Jr. 


about how many people are unemployed. 
The American Federation of Labor reports 
that 10,312,000 are jobless, and blames 
industrialists for not taking up the slack. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce. 
in defense of business men, claims that 
only 7,000,000 people are out of work, 
and it praises industrialists for providing 
as many jobs as it has during the last 
year. Other institutions estimate the num- 
ber of unemployed from 6,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000. Who is right? 

So far the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has made no official estimate because it 
has not had the proper machinery for do- 
ing so. But its chief, Isador Lubin, is de- 
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J. C. Cone, Albert J. Berres, Franklin K. 


termined that the government shall obtain 
accurate information. He is directing a 
study of all employment figures in an at- 
tempt to discover the true labor situation. 


Johnson on Trial 


It is rather ironical that General John- 
son, whose NRA rules and regulations 
have forced many an employer to face la- 
bor relations boards for charges of unfair 
dealings with workers, now faces a similar 
charge. Some time ago the general “fired” 
John Donovan at a time when he was 
heading a delegation of union employees 
in protest against the dismissal of another 
NRA employee. The actual dismissal came 
when Mr. Donovan and his committee 
forced their way into General Johnson’s 
office to make their plea. The labor union 
to which Mr. Donovan belongs took the 
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action taken on gold a vear ago? 


over.” Explain that statement. 


congressional campaign? 


would the agreement be binding? 








3. Explain why the silver program is, is not, or might become, inflationary. 
do you think will be the outstanding result of the plan? 


1. How does the silver nationalization program decreed by the president resemble the 
In what respects does it differ? 


2. “Theoretically the government will make a profit on the silver it is now taking 


What 


4. Why is President Roosevelt anxious not to have the inflation issue raised in the 


5. What similarity is there between the aims of the I. L. O. and the N. R. A. program? 


6. If the decision rested with you, would you have the United States join the I. L.0.? 
What considerations would govern your decision? 


7. Suppose the United States should ratify an I. L. O. labor agreement the provisions 
of which ran counter to the American Constitution by infringing upon states’ rights, 


Think About 
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case to the National Labor Relations 
Board. The general was charged with vio- 
lation of the famous Section 7-A of the 
act which he administers. His defense is 
that Mr. Donovan’s dismissal was war- 
ranted by his record of ‘‘inefficiency and 
insubordination.” The National Labor 
Relations Board will soon make a decision 
in this case. 


Federal Aviation Commission 


Four members of this commission have 
recently completed a flight through the 
South and over the Pan-American Air- 
ways. They are now inspecting the aero- 
nautical industry in the Far West. This 
inspection trip is being carried out under 
the direction of Edward P. Warner, vice- 
chairman of the commission. Clark How- 
ell, chairman, is making a tour of Europe, 
to study aviation there. The purpose of 
this commission is to study aviation with 
the viewpoint of getting “the whole pic- 
ture from the standpoint of what is best 
for all phases of aviation, commercial and 
military, without special reference to the 
interests of any one group.” 


Housing Administration 


28,000 national banks, 
state banks, building and loan associations, 
and other eligible institutions’ are being 
contacted by the FHA in its moderniza- 
tion program. Any home owner in the 
country can now walk into his neighbor- 
hood bank and ask for a loan of as high 
as $2,000 to repair or improve his home. 
If the home owner is a reasonably good 
risk, the bank will loan the money at five 
per cent or less, because the government 
guarantees the loan up to twenty per cent. 
Housing Administrator James A. Moffett 
reports that this plan is being backed with 
enthusiasm by the nation’s lending institu- 
tions. 

The housing campaign starts just a little 
more than a year after the creation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which 
was organized to save homes from fore- 
closure. Chairman John H. Fahey of the 
HOLC recently announced that 431,702 
loans have been made, totaling $1,299,- 
445,549. Mr. Fahey reported that the 
corporation now has 250 offices and that 
throughout the land homes are _ being 
spared from foreclosure. 


Approximately 


Securities Commission 


The Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission has issued its first regula- 
tions, requesting detailed information of 
stock exchange practices. Data as to mem- 
bership, trading, commission rates, mar- 
gins, loans of members, short sales and 
other important operating details must be 
filed with the commission by exchanges on 
or before September 15. In accordance 
with this ruling, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has urged all corporations whose 
stock is listed on the exchange to submit 
the required data at once. 








8. What significance attaches to the president’s Green Bay address? 
its possible effects upon the American party system ? 


9. What is the cause of the religious controversy in Germany ? 


political significance in it? 


10. If it is true, as Robert Bell claims in The Fortnightly, that listening will become 
a more important means.of communication than reading, what may be the effects upon 


our national psychology ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Eternal Silver. Asia, March 1934, pp. 160-163. (b) New Silver 
Policy. The Nation, January 3, 1934, pp. 1-2. (c) The Rising Tide of Silver. Today, April 
28, 1934, pp. 3-4. (d) The Internationai Labor Organization. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1933, (the entire issue). 
I. L. O. New Outlook, August, 1934, pp. 38-41. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Gémboes (gum’bush—both w’s as in burn), Port-au-Prince 
(por-to-prans—first 0 as in or, second o as in go, m scarcely sounded), Machado (ma- 
cha’do—a as in art), Mendieta (men-dee-a’ta—first a as in ate), gleichschaltung (glik- 
shahl’toong—i as in ice), Ludwig Miiller (loot’veek mue’ler 


neously). 


What may be 


Can you see any 


(e) We're in the 


u and e pronounced simulta- 





























